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Or HIs MATESTYs Navy. 


Sin, 


ADI reckoned myſelf able to 


do juſtice to your merit, your 
name would have appeared at full 


length before this Eflay. Indeed 1 
had not the vanity to think that your 


reputation ſtood in any need of ſuch 
an herald as I am. The only deſign 


of this dedication, if it may be called 
ſo, is to make an apology to you for 


having fo often mentioned you in my 


performance, {hould you, from ſome 


particular circumſtances, find out that 


you are the perſon intended for 2 
pattern of my two young office 


Both of them were brought up 3 


you. The laſt, in particular, vou diſ- 
covered to have merit, when he acted 


in a very low character; and you train- 


ed him up to do as a petty officer Tare-- 
eflential ſervice to lis country, than, 
in this late extenſive war, has ſallen 


falle 


6 10 


DT 7] 
to the ſhare of any one lieutenant : 
therefore your relation to them, as 
well as your abilities, pointed you out 
to me as an example fit to be ſet be- 
fore them. And in truth, if there is 
any proper advice given to them, it was 
learned from your converſation, or co- 
pied from your behaviour. Should 
this Eſſay be read, and your perſon 
really diſcovered, my wiſh is, that the 
world would hear your abilities and 
virtues mentioned with candour only 
equal to the modeſty with which you 
carry them Yet, indeed, for the goad 
of our country, 4 the indulgence of 
your modeſty, I would rather defire, 
that every good thing which I have 
thought myſelf obliged to ſay of you, 
were equally applicable to thouſands. 
May youlivelong an ornament to the 
ſervice, and a blefſing to your family 
and friends. 


ADV ER“ 


( vii ) 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur following Eſſay was originally iu- 
tended for the benefit of two young officers 


to whom the author ao bed well; and they both 


had copies of it : the firſt copy was given in the 


year 1760, the other in 1762. Rad he, in the 


mean time, ſeen any thing upon the ſubject in 
print, he would not have ventured to publiſh 
this. As the ſubject is important, and has been 
hitherto overlooked, he hopes he has only led 
the way in it. Perhaps it may be ſuppoſed, 
that ſome things mentioned are too trifling 
to be preſented to an officer of the rank of a 
lieutenant; but thoſe who are well acquaint- 
ed with the navy, will know, that the mean- 
eſt article of advice in it is not beneath the 


attention of many in that important ſtation. 


To ſuppoſe, that all, or the greater part, 


| needed 10 be ſo dealt with, would be Going 
great injuſtice to even many accompliſhed young 


men of the author's acquaintance. It Was 4 
er written in form of a letter; and tho 


19 710W conſt derably enlarged, yet the jc 


was of opinion that form would fill be proper 


Jor advice of ſuch a familiar Sh ang . 


ter gfore continued it. 


The 


(viii) 
The latter part was addreſſed to a young 
man, who, after being long a common ſea- 


man, was diſtinguiſhed ſo much by the com- 


 manding .officer on the ſtation, that he gave 
Him the ſeparate command of an armed veſſel, 
and told him that he had appointed him one 


of his own lieutenants; a reward, which 
every body thought leſs than his merit, ſo ma- 
ny brave things, and ſuch important ſervice 
had he done. When the war was finiſhed, 
there was no more occaſion for one of his ac- 
tive turn, and no commiſſion was made out for 


him. But as there are ſome things in it that 


may be uſeful to ſome more lucky young man of 
merit, who, like him, hath not had an edu- 
cation, I have Wy: it with the reſt to the 
public. 


I hade one more excuſe to oer, a PY 


the remarks I have made upon the defetts of 
the ſervice. I thought it would be uſeful for 


officer's to know them; becauſe, though they 
cannot entirely obviate them, yet in ſuch an 
unlimited command as a captain has in his 


ſhip, ſagacity can always find out little expe- 
dienta to make the ſervice ſuffer leſs by them. 


To Mr. D* * *, 


Lieut. on board his Majeſty's Ship ——, 
on the Antigua Station. 


Dear Sir, 


WAS boni dn into the 
|} converſation which gave riſe to 
the promiſe that I am now attempt- 
ing to execute, by ſeveral openings 
which you yourſelf gave me. A fixed 
_ eſteem for the perſon who was the 
ſubject of our diſcourſe, and a deſire 
to ſee Mr. D. imitate his example, and 
riſe by his ſteps, made me, perhaps, 
purſue it farther than I ſhould have 
ventured with one of leſs good nature 
and ſenſe than yourlelt. You can 


indulge the fond impertinence of a 
Z. friend, 


0 ( viii ) TY 
The latter part as adareſſed 70 d young 


man, Who, after being long a common ſea- 


man, was diſtinguiſhed ſo much by the com- 


manding officer on the ſtation, that he gave 


him the ſeparate command of an armed veſſel, 


and told him that he had appointed him one 
of his own lieutenants; a reward, which 
every body thought leſs than his merit, ſo ma- 
ny brave things, and ſuch important ſervice 
had he aone. When the war was finiſhed, 


there was no more occaſion for one of his ac- 


| tive turn, and no commiſſion was made out for 


him. But as there are ſome things in it that 
may be uſeful to ſome more lucky young man of 


merit, who, like him, hath not had an edu- 
cation, I have e it with the reſt 70 he . 
public. . 


I have one more excuſe to offer, namely, for 
the remarks I have made upon the defects of 


' the ſervice. T thought it would be uſeful pd 


officers to know them; becauſe, though they 


cannot entirely obviate them, yet in ſuch an 


unlimited command as a captain has in his 


ip, ſagacity can always find out little expe- 
dient to make the ſervice ſuffer leſs by them. 


To Mr OD © 


Lieut. on board his Majefty's Ship , 


on the Antigua Station. 
Dear Sir, 


"WAS inſenfbly drawn into the 


converſation which gave riſe to 


the promiſe that I am now attempt- 


ing to execute, by ſeveral openings 


which you yourſelf gave me. A fixed 


eſteem for the perſon who was the 


ſubject of our diſcourſe, and a deſire 
toſce Mr. D. imitate his example, and 
iſe by his ſteps, made me, perhaps, 
purſue it farther than I ſhould have 
ventured with one of leſs good nature 


and ſenſe than yourſelf. You can 


indulge the fond impertinence of a 


83 friend, 


. 
friend, when you know it proceeds | 
from a concern for your reputation 
and happineſs. You then obſerved 
how fortunate it was for you to be 
with capt. —— in a ſtation where you 
could remark his actions, and form 
yourſelf as an officer upon his plan. 
A particular pleaſure which I had 
always taken in obſerving the method 
and conſiſtency of capt. ------'s con- 
duct, and a deſire to inform mylelt 
of the nature and extent of the ſervice, 
which, ſince I have been in the navy, 
1 have ever indulged, made me, at 
that time, bold to mention ſome par- 
ticular things which J Judged worthy 
of your attention, as an officer, who, ( 
e ſo excellent an example, 
and had the ambition to hope, one 
day, to riſe to an extenſive command 
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in the ſervice of your country. \ 
Far be it from me to aſſume the 5 


appearance of a knowledge ſuperior 
to you, ina profeſſion i in which both 


by 


1 3 


by honour and duty you are bound 


to be well ſkilled. 1 beg Mr. D. may 


do me the Juſtice to believe, that 


whatever air of an adviſer I might 
unwillingly put on, I rather expreſ- 


ſed the anxiety of a friend, uneaſy, 
leſt any thing to render you compleat 


{hould be neglected by you. In re- 


ſpect of the duty of an officer, I am, 


only in my ſtation, an unconcerned 


| ſpectator; as ſuch, it perhaps lies 
more in my way to obſerve ſome lit 
tle failures and defects in perſons, in 
that active ſtation, than they can be 
ſuppoſed to do themſelves, while em- 


ployed about matters of greater 1m- 


portance. It was of ſuch that I en- 


deavoured to remind you and in the 
warmth of that friendſhip which you 


very kindly accepted, 1 Soma to. 
write my ſentiments of them. To 


pretend farther would be beyond my 


province, and might well be deemed 


an affront. Accept of my endea- 
| e vours 


1 


1 
vours with union; and I ſhall think 
myſelf obliged. 


It is, I believe, too general a mil. 


take in the ſea ſervice, to ſuppoſe very 


few qualifications neceflary towards 


making a compleat officer. If he is 
able to direct the boatſwain in ſtrap- 
ping of a block, or ſtowing of an 
anchor; if he can buſtle about, and 
make work appear to go on briſkly 
in the ſhip; if, in battle, he ſhews a 
ſort of inſenfibility amidſt fire and 
ſmoke, he is pronounced a brave and 
an experienced officer. But if we 
conſider a commander in the navy 
(and all lieutenants ought to know as 


much as they) in the view of a per- 


ſon to whoſe care his country has 
committed a conſiderable number of 
his fellow ſubjects, to diſtribute im- 


partial juſtice among them, to pro- 


tect them from injuries, to find out 
the particular qualifications of each 
man under him, to put him in that 


ſta- 
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ſtation where he can do the public 


| beſt ſervice. If we conſider him far- 


ther, as a perſon who has the honour 


and ſafety of his country in his hands, 


which may ſuffer either through his 
indiſcretion in tranſacting affairs with 


foreigners, or through his want of 
courage and conduct in fight; it we 


conſider him by his rank, by the re- 


ſpect which he owes himſelf, and that 
which is paid him by the public, as 
a perſon obliged to ſhew himſelf the 


gentleman in ſtrictneſs of manners, 


politeneſs, uſeful. learning, and nice 
honour, our notions of a compleat 


officer will be vaſtly enlarged, and 


many endowments added to that ne- 


ceſſary one of bcing a practical ſea⸗ 


Indeed, even in this part, which 
the meer tar ſo boldly aſſumcs to 


himſelf, he is very much wanting. 


He can wear and ſtay a ſhip, he can 


manage her 1 in the molt violent gale, 


aud 
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"T0 
and you are ſafe in almoſt any cir- 
cumſtance, when he is upon deck; 


but he knows nothing of the prin- 
ciples of his buſineſs. He does every 
thing by rote; and fo wedded is he 
to his own particular manner, and 
fo far from being able to diſcover any 


thing uſeful in practice, or to make 


an advantage of the diſcoveries of 

others, that every improvement muſt 
be literally bear into his head before 
he can be brought to ule it. To be 
convinced of the truth of this, recol- 


lect only the re ception which Hoadly' 8 
quadrant at firſt met with amongſt 


ſeamen, and the contempt wh 
which they treat every endeavour to- 

wards aſcertaining the longitude. 
Every thing that he knows, or will 


allow of, is "confined within his own 


Narrow experience. He would laugh 
at your ignorance, ſhould you call 
his ſhip a machine, or aſſert that all 
her motions my be explained from 
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the properties of a ſingle lever. How 


much more ſatisfactory to ſuch a man 
would it have been, how much far- 


ther would it have carried his expe- 
rience, had he laid a proper foun- 

dation in mathematics, had he known 
"the principles of mechanics and ge⸗ 
ometry. 


Believe me, dear ſir, there is no- 
thing can enter into the character of 
a good, a brave, a polite, a learned, 


or a public-ſpirited man, that would | 
not ſhine with incredible luſtre in the 
perſon of a ſea officer, while render- 
ing happy his fellow ſubjects com- 


Wine to his care, and conducting to 


the nobleſt purpoſe, even the ſafety 
and glory of his country, one of the 


proper bulwarks of the ſtate. F ollow 


the example of your excellent com- 


mander; copy his aſſiduity and ap- 


plication to his profeſſion, his atten- 


tion to every part of knowledge that 
can better the man, and add ſkill to 
0 


9 
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the officer. Strive to imitate that 
humanity and goodneſs of heart that 
never left a generous or a friendly 
action undone for the man of merit, 


or the misfortunate that was either un- 


der his care or known to him. Tran- 
ſcribe into your own practice that 
fincere regard for virtue and religion, 
which in him doubles the value of 
every other qualification. Then will 
you have formed yourſelf a proper 
pattern for future young officers: then 
will you have done ſomething con- 
ſiderable towards wiping off the re- 
proach which is too generally thrown 
on the whole body. 


In every piece of duty which you 


carry on, conſider if capt. ----- were 
a ſpectator, whether your manner 


would be likely to pleaſe him ; how, 


as you judge, he will like it when 
finiſhed. In the greateſt part of fea 


duty, the preparation for the thing 
takes up more than double the time 


that 


. — „ 
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chat is neceſſary for the execution, 
and gives twice the trouble. It is in 
foreſeeing, and preparing what is ne- 
ceſſary, and ſo rendering the execu- 


tion eaſy, that he ſhews a peculiar | 


addreſs and ſkill. Remember in what 
a ſmall portion of the time, even in 
one fourth part of that, which ſome 
other frigates uſually take in the fame 
_ unhealthy place, the — was ca- 
reened, and, amidſt ſeveral obſtacles, - 
got ready for ſea: by which means, 
he ſaved the health of his people, and 
was in the way of enriching himſelf, 
by annoying the enemy, But recol- 
1 what preparation was made ſor 


- how little, that could be com- 


ie” beforehand, was left undone ; 


in what excellent method and order 
every thing was carried on under his 


own eye. Endeavour to learn his 
method. Before you execute any 


thing run over every part in your 
mind, weigh them well, and obſerve 
C 3 
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e 
in what order they will naturally run. 
But to do this you muſt be a com- 


pleat maſter of what you. deſign to 


perform. 
I have obſerved ſeveral lieutenants 


who are briſk and alert in carrying 
on that part of the duty, which they 
take under their own inſpection ; but 
if an inferior officer, a carpenter, or ' 
a gunner, comes to aſk a few men to 
aſſiſt him in doing ſomething fully as 
neceſſary, he is uſually ſent off Sh 
this anſwer, not delivered in the moſt 
gracious manner, © I can't ſpare them 


0 from the duty of the ſhip;“ as if 


their province was not indeed the 


duty of the ſhip equally with that 


which is carrying on under his own 


eye, and which generally is in the 
boatſwain or maſter's department : 
for ſuch lieutenants take a oreat plea- 


jure in uſurping the Mice of theſe 


two laſt; and their talents were very 


much miſtaken when they were ad- 
vanced 


5 


1 


vancedl to a ſtation, which gives them 


the command of them. 
This you will allow is a very con- 

fined notion of his duty; and, in 

truth, it occaſions many clogs to the 


ſervice. A lieutenant ought to look 


upon himſelf as the protector and en- 
courager of cvery officer beneath 


him, and ought to promote cach 
_ one's duty equally, He ſhould con- 


izder that from his rank and com 


mand in the ſhip, he can do the ſame 
” duty with ſewer hands than an inſe- 


rior officer ; and ought therefore ne- 
ver to ſtarve their part, to get his own 
finiſhed quickly. It looks ſomething 
like the low ambition of a ſchoolboy, 


in getting firſt done with his taſk. 


Inſtead of fixing himſelf in the boat- 


ſwain's place, on the gangway, to 
| ſee the caſk hoiſted in, a lieutenant 


{hould be in every place, to keep the 


5 people at work on their guard, and 


to encourage them by his preſence: 
C 2 1 tor 
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ſor every particular piece of duty in 
the ſhip has a particular warrant of- 
hcer aſſigned to it, whole province 


it is to ſee it done, and who muſt 


anſwer for it; a lieutenant, properly. 4 
| ſpeaking, has no particular duty, but 


is, under the captain, entrufted with 
the controul and direction of the 
Whole. 

Cuſtom has thrown a great part of 


the harbour duty of the ſhip upon 
the firſt lieutenant; ſo that the he 
heutenants have little elſe to do, but 


to go and idle their time away on 
ſhore, in the ſea-port towns; there 
thev often form very low connections 


that check their ambition, and for 


ever prevent their riſe. But the chief 


reaſon, why I here mention this ab- 
ſurdity in the ſervice is, that they, 
by being ſo frequently from their 
duty, become ſo ignorant of what is 
doing in the ſhip, that, if at any 
time "they meddle with the work, they 


gene- 
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1 
2 generally confuſe rather than promote 
it. And if the firſt lieutenant, on 
any occalion, leaves the ſhip to them, 
the work is often at a ſtand till he 
returns, This thing you ought care- 
fully to avoid, leſt you acquire a ha- 
bit of ſauntering; and, which is a 
very poſſible caſe, leſt you forget 
your duty. 
Though, as ſecond "Rog 
have ſeldom the direction = 1 
work, or of employing the people, 
yet you ought to make the carrying 
on of the duty your chief employ- 
ment and pleaſure. Inform yourſelf 
of. every thing that is doing, and 
what is to be done; obſerve how any 
thing in hand -might have been bet- 
ter done, and foreſee every thing be- 
fore it is neceſſary to execute it. If 
you take this care, you will never be 
at a loſs, when the direction and 
command devolves on you: the work 
will go equally on; and, in a man- 
ner 


E 
ner that cannot give offence, you will 
have an opportunity of correcting | 
any little miſtake that may have el-_ 
caped the firſt officer. „ 
You will irrecoverably loſe your- 
ſelf, if you ever allow yourſelf to 


lobber over the moſt trifling part of 
your duty. Do every thing with the 
ſame briſkneſs and exactneſs as if the 


lord high admiral was preſent, and 
with the ſame care, as if the ſafety 


of the ſhip depended upon it: for 
indolence, if indulged, will grow 
upon you, and an habit of indiffer- 


ence and ſloth, which you can never 


ſhake off. You will ſoon come to 
look with the fame unconcern on the 
moſt material parts of your duty, as 


on the moſt trifling. Your com- 
mander will place no confidence in 
you ; and you will become a meer 


incumbrance to the ſervice. Let me 


inſtance in one particular, what is of- 


- ten the efſect of a lazy indifference. 


Wh en 


CR) 


When a ſhip is in her uſual trim, 


and the wind Ae debe) briſk, and 


the men properly ſtationed; if the 
officer upon deck pays a due atten- 
tion to the ſhip, orders the helm down 
in a proper time, 1. e. when the fails 


are properly filled, minds the critical 


moment when the wind is right a- head 
to hawl the mainſail, ſees that tlie 
hcad-ſails are in the mean time duly 
tended, the tacks hawled briſkly 
down, and the yards braced up, the 
ſhip will ſcarcely mils ſtays, or loſe 
much of her head-way in ſtaying. 
But if the ſhip 3 is on her ſtation, and 
the officer thinks it of no conſequence _ 
whether ſhe ſtay or waer, perhaps, 
without being at much pains to ſta- 
tion the people, he orders the helm 
down when the fails are ſhivering, 
and the ſhip has already loſt her way, 
perhaps, the head ſails are neglected, 
or he hawls the main-ſail too ſoon, 


FP he lets the ſhip pay too much oft ; 
by 
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by theſe means, he. is either diſap- 


painted 1 in his firſt intention of ftay- 


ing the ſhip, and ſo loſes both ground 


and time; or ſhe drives far to lee- 


ward, before ſhe can be brought to 
the wind. By often doing this with 


an air of indifference, he becomes 
unable to do it briſkly, when it is ne- 


ceſſary in chace. And you are very 
ſenſible, that on the Weſt· India ſtation 


in particular, the French are ſo very 


expert in managing their ſloop priva- 
teers, that many a capture of them 


has been miſſed by no greater diſ- 
tance than the ſpace loſt by being ob- 


liged to waer, after being baulked in 


your attempt to ſtay the ſhip. — Be- 


| Hides, this ſpirit of indolence ſpreads 
wide amongſt the people, they never 


obey with briſkneſs a ſleepy officer. 


And if you once teach them this life- 
leſs manner of doing things, it will coſt 


you manya blow, many a puniſhment, 


to reſtore them to their former vigour 


and alacrity. Never 
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Never uſe yourſelf to that inhi- 
man and incon{iderate cuſtom of call- 
ing all hands, on every triſling acci- 


dent. Avoid it <{pecially by night. 
If you expect the people to behave 
briſkly, allow them their hours of 
reſt and meals; and never without 


the greateſt neceſſity break in upon 


them. 


I would here mention the neceſſity 
of keeping 1 the {hip clean and ſweet, 


the people clean, neat, and welt 


cloathed, if you with a healthy briſk 


ſhip's company; but with your pre- ; 
ſent commander you will ſee that ſo 


properly attended to, that you will 


naturally ever after take care of it. 


Let me only remark, that to keep the 
ſhip healthy, or to mal e her ſo when 


W i is much more in the captain 
and officers power, than in the ſur- 


geons. To guard effectually againſt 
naſtineſs in the ſhip, the times of 


cleaning ſhould come in rotation, 


5 3 
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at leaſt twice a week: and every of- 
ficer, both commiſſion and petty, 
fhould be accountable for the clean- 
lineſs and cloathing of fome one part 
of the ſhip's company: ſor I ſee no 
reaſon why ſeamen ſhon}d not be 
made accountable for flops equally 
with ſoldiers. And if it were once 
made cuſtomary in the ſhip to take 
account of them every month, it 
would occaſion very little trouble; 
and in return, it would prevent many 
a dangerous diſorder which ariſes from 
colds caught through want of cloaths, 
and "EB the uſe of thole fiery ſpirits 
for which they ſell them. 

And here I cannot forbear taking 
notice of that improper method which 
is common in the navy, of berthing 
the people by larboard and ſtarboard 
watch; by which it happens, that in 
2 ae ſhip there are perhaps three 
hundred men on one fide of the ſhip. 
lying afleep ; as cloſe together in a con- 


fined 


their hammocks on the lee tide. Now 


Ee 
fined place as if ſtowed all in one bed. 
It is impoſſible for the greater part of 


theſe to get one mouthful of freſh 


air in this fituation: They are ſur- 
rounded with, and breathe an atmo- 


ſphere of perſpired matter, highly vo- 
latilized, which, without doubt, is 


no ſmall cauſe of the ſcurvy, RAE al- 


Allts 1 in producing thoſe inſectious fe- 


vers which we ſo Frequently find Ol, 
board ſhips. Beſides the injury to 
the ſeamen's health, which ariſeth 


from cauſing them to ſleep ſo cloſe 


together, there i is alſo great hurt done 
to the ſhip's going ON a wind when- 
ever the watch happens to turn in on 
the lee de: for then there is the 
weight of half the ſhip's company 


preſling her to leeward, and impeding. 
her Way. I have known ſeamen os 
ſerve, in this caſe, that the {hip went 
worſe; but they would not allow 


that it was becauſe the people were in 
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if inſtead of this method, they were 
berthed one of the W and one 
of the ſtarboard watch alternately, 
every ſingle man would have the room 
of two men to breathe and fleep in, 


and the ſhip's way on both tacks 
would be more equal. This method 


was practiſed on board the Swiftſure 
in the beginning of the war, and ſhe 


Was remark cably healthy, when com- 
pared with other ſhips on the ſame 
ſervice. The only objection made to 
this method is, that it would be ſound 
difficult to turn out the watch in time; 
but if it was made a rule, that the 


man who turns in ſhould ſee the 
hammock on each fide of him clear, 
on pain of being turned upon deck 


for that watch, Mere would be very 


little trouble left to the officer. 
It is derogating from the character 


= of an officer, to be peeping and pry- 
ing into the little actions of the peo- 
ple, in order to cavil and find fault; 


but 


1 


but he very ſeldom ought to overlook 
a fault committed in his fight, or 


complained of to him. He ſhould 
never puniſh till he has made * the 
criminal, or at leaſt the bye-ſtanders 


ſenſible of the fault. The ſtopping 
of grog in the Weſt Indies is a very 


common puniſhment, and very often 


abuſed, It is part of the men's pro- 


viſions, and eſſential to their health; 
and therefore ſhould ſeldom be mien 


from them, unleſs to puniſh drunken- 


neſs or naſtineſs, and that not more 


than one day or two at one time. 
It is unbecoming an officer to beat 


the people himſelf. In little faults 
that require immediate redreſs, the 
boatſwain's mate ſhould be ordered to 
beat him. They reckon it worſe to 
fall into his hands, and in the pu- 


niſhment you ſhew leſs of paſſion, 


than which nothing more hurts an 
officer's authority among the people. 
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if inſtead of this method, they were 
| berthed one of the larboard and one 
of the ſtarboard watch alternately, 
every ſingle man would have the room 
of two men to breathe and ſleep in, 
and the ſhip's way on both tacks 


would be more equal. This method 


was. practiſed on board the Swiftſure 


in the beginning of the war, and ſhe 


was remarkably healthy, when com- 
pared with other ſhips on the ſame 


ſervice. The only objection made to 
this method is, that it would be ſound. 


difficult to turn out the watch in time; 


but if it was made a rule, that the 


man who turns in ſhould fee the 
hammock: on each fide of him clear, 
on pain of being turned upon deck 


for that watch, There would be very 


little trouble left to the officer. 
I 1s derogating from the character 


of an officer, to be peeping and pry- 


ing into the little actions of the peo- 


ple, in order to cavil and find fault; 
bas 
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but he very ſeldom ought to over! ook. 
a fault committed in his "RVs or 
1 complained of to him. He ſhould 
never puniſh till he has made the 
G. criminal, or at leaſt the bye- ſtanders 
1 ſenſible of the fault. The ſtopping 
8 of grog in the Weſt Indies is a very 
common puniſhment, and very often 
we, abuſed. It is part of the men's pro- 
viſions, and eſſential to their health; 
| and therefore ſhould ſeldom be taken 
from them, unleſs to puniſh drunken- 
| neſs or naſtineſs, and that not more 
3 than one day or two at one tige. 
1 It is unbecoming an officer to beat 
the people himſelf. In little faults 
that require immediate redreſs, the 
boatſwain's mate ſhould be ordered to 
beat him. They reckon it worſe to 
fall into his hands, and in the pu- 
niſhment you ſhew leſs of paſſion, 
than which nothing more hurts an 
4 othcer's authority among the people. 
. To 
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In their mutual complaints never 


grudge the trouble of finding out the 


perſon in fault, and puniſh only him. 
If they both are equally in fault, ſend 
them not away without correction, 
leſt each think himſelf right, and 
repeat the crime. Puniſh both, they 
will be peaceable, and will take care 
not to offend. | 


I have long thought, that con- 


ſtituting a court of equity on board 
ſhip would be attended with very 


good effects. It might be made to 
conſiſt of all commiſſion and warrant 


officers; the captain ſhould ſum- 
mon them, preſide, and have a ne- 
gative. Their power to puniſh ſhould 

be enlarged beyond what is at pre- 
ſent in the captain's power; but 
ought not to extend to life, limb, or 
beyond an hundred laſhes. It ſhould 
have no power over any commiſſion 
or warrant- officer. Every ſentence 


ſhould be recorded. It ſhould be 
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1 
regulated by an act of parliament, 
and liberty given to- plead the general 
iſſue. By this court the puniſhment 
would become more aweful, and 


ſtrike a greater terror into the lads 
of the people : for by the preſent 
oeconomy of the navy, the captain 
cannot puniſh effectually many crimes 


that are not proper or convenient to 
be brought before a court-martial. 


Or, it he exceeds his power a little 
to puniſh properly, he is in danger to 
be called to, not always, a fair ac- 


count. On the other hand, fuch a 


court would be a check upon officers 
ct a tyrannical diſpoſition, without 


injuring their juſt authority. 
Inferior officers of a long ſtanding 


in the navy, brook ill the command 
of young officers; and building on 


their on experience, are ſure to raiſe 


objections againſt their orders. Vou 
ought, therefore, to be careful to 


We dats objection which you 
"tink 


„„ -- 
think can be brought againſt the 


orders that you inen to give, and 
deliver your commands in ſuch a 
clear manner and method, that no 


reaſonable difficulty may be found 


in them. If they begin to raiſe ob- 
ſtacles, you may caſily perceive if it 


is done with a deſign to puzzle, and 
in that caſe, without giving a reaſon, 


inſiſt upon the performance: nay, 
rather than make your command 
cheap, allow ſome little irregularities 
to paſs uncorrected, even after you are 
ſenſible of them, till your authority 
is once firmly eſtabliſhed among them; 
for you muſt not think that you al- 
ways deal with reaſonable men, who 
can ſuppoſe that a man may be ſkil- 
ful, though he may be guilty of an 
overſight. But on the other hand, 
do not, through poſitiveneſs and ob- 

ſtinacy, either hurt the ſervice or 


bring yourſelf into difficulties; to get 


clear of which, you muſt have re- 
courſe = 
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courſe to the 1 of babe whoſe 
counſel you had before deſpiſed. When 
it proceeds neither from irreſolution, 
nor eaſineſs of temper, there is a great- 


neſs of mind in condeſcending to the 


advice of others. Next to the wiſ- 
dom, which is able to give advice, is 


that which enables us to know what 
advice it is expedient to take. And 
as a duty which you owe to your hu- 


manity, as well out of reſpect to their 
ſervice, be careful to ſhew ſuch ex- 
perienced men every regard and in- 


dulgence in other caſes, that circum- 
ſtances will adnut of. 
T would farther recommend to you 


to preſerve a reſpect even to every 
one who acts in any office beneath 
you in the ſhip. Conſider if yo 
would have them carry any command 


among the people, it is neceſſary that 
you regard them yourſelf ; becauſe, 


in paying obedience to petty officers, 


ſeamen are ſure to be directed by the 
= © eſteem 
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eſteem that they find ſuch are in 


among the officers. Particularly re- 


gard midſhipmen, you was lately one 


yourſelf. '1 hey will one day be offi- 


cers; and therefore ought never to 


be accuſtomed to a {laviſh ſubmiſſion. 


Too frequently thoſe who have been 
treated haughtily become tyrants in 
their turn. Generous treatment inſpires 


generoſity. [am miſtaken, if one could 


not trace ſeveral great men in the navy 
by the manners of their pupils. The 


faults of midſhipmen ought not to be 
overlooked ; but they are not to be 
| puniſhed as common ſeamen. To 
| beat a midſhipman, if he takes it pa- 


tiently, renders him for ever unwor- 


* of being an officer. 


It is often a matter of cn 
in the navy, that officers value them- 


lelves and their concerns too much; 


and deſpiſe thoſe under them 404 


their concerns, more than humanity 
allows of. I cannot help ſaying, tliat 


122 x I my- 


=. Lu JF 
I myſelf have ſeen too much of this 
unfeeling behaviour among many. 
Their moſt trifling affairs are gene- 
rally preferred to che moſt important 


Intereſts of people below them. Such 
Officers aſſume every indulgence to 


themſelves, and will not permit others 


to enjoy even thoſe which the ſervice 


allows of. For inſtance, a poor ſel- 
low, lately preſſed, comes to inform 
them, that he has obſerved a ſhip 


which owes him fix months wages, 


Juſt getting under way from the road. 


He is anſwered that there is no boat 
to ſpare, and 1s, perhaps, damned into 
the bargain for his impertinence in 


troubling them. In a few minutes 


after this, the ſteward is ſent athore 
to buy a few greens for the officer's J 
dinner, and the boat is ordered to at- 


tend and bring him off. Let not 
Mr. D. ever give the world occaſion 
to ſay this of him. When a perſon, 
5 eſpecially one under your command, 
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aſks you to do him a good office, be 
ſure to ſuppole yourſelf i in his place, 
and as ſuch conſider the conſequence 


of the thing entreated, and how ill 


you could bear a 1 1 need not 


make the inference. To have it in 

one's power to oblige, and to embrace 
the opportunity is truly God-like : 
be not then, like ſome men, glad of | 
an opportunity to refuſe a common 
civility, which can be performed at 
no expence or trouble. If Mr. D 
values himſelf, let it be in Dag 
above a mean, or a ſelfiſh action; in 
being able to make all around him 
happy, not that from his ſtation, he 
has occaſions of ſhewing a diſregard 
and inſenſibility of what becomes of 
the intereſt of his men, his fellow- 
creatures, committed to his care. In- 
deed, if you make a conſcience of 
your duty, you are, in no reſpect, at 
liberty to uſe them otherwiſe than 


well; they have a right to your good 
Re of- 


. 
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offices, and to every indulgence 
compatible with the good of the ſer- 
vice. 

There is a ſpirit of detraction pre- 
vails very much among equals in the 


navy. When a perſon has rendered 


himſelf juſtly famous for his courage, 


or his conduct, in performing ſome 


material ſervice to his country, they 


are ready to find ſome extraordinary 
good luck in the affair, as if ſuch was 
not a ſign of Heaven's regard for 
him; or he took the glory ont of the 
hands of another, who deſerved it 
omg 3 Or---any thing, but his me- 

Let not Mr. D. in forming a 
1 e of characters, be guided ei- 
ther by envy or prejudice. Allow 


merit wherever it is found: let it ex- 


cite emulation 1 in you to excel It, not. 


malice to pull it down to your own 
level. 


It has been frequently matter of 
admiration to me, how ofhcers, who 


are 


rere 


(-$0 


are principally eſteemed according to 


their martial qualifications, and whoſe 


charactersdependupontheeffortwhich 


their ſhips are able to make i in fight, 
can excule themſelves for paying ſo 
little attention to the diſcipline of 
their men, as one may generally ob- 
ſerve in the navy. Our countrymen, 
indeed, poſſeſs a large ſhare of na- 
tural courage; and we outnumber 
our preſent enemy greatly in ſhips. 
But ſhould the time ever come, that 
they did but nearly equal us, they 
pay ſo much attention to arms, that 
we may well dread the conſequence, 5 

unleſs the teaching of our people the 


uſe of great guns and ſmall arms, be- 


come alſo more general. Would you 


think it poſſible, that ever a king's 


hip, in time of war, ſhould be nine 
months in commiſſion, before an 


ounce of powder had been expended 


in exerciſing ? I know mylelf more 


than one ſuch, where the people too 
were 


E 
raw and inexperienced; but the of- 


ficers ſome of the oldeſt in the navy. 
II know from your captain's prac- 


| tice when he commanded us, that the 
orders for exerciſing will be very ſtrict 
in your ſhip: and it is your particu- 
lar province, as lieutenant at arms, to 
ſee them carried into execution. As 
accidents will happen, that may turn 
ſmall-arm men to great guns, and 
thoſe at great guns to ſmall arms, you 
ought, as faſt as poſſible, to make 
the whole ſhip's) company expert at 
both. But particularly you ſhould 
teach the uſe of the firelock to thoſe 


quartered i in the tops, who ſhould be 
the ſmarteſt and moſt active little fel- 


| lows in the ſhip, to thoſe on the fore- 


caſtle, to the boats crews, who will 


be frequently called to ſuch duty, and 


to thoſe armed with a muſquet, or piſ- 


tol, at the great guns. It is alto ab- 
ſolutely nec ceſſary to have a proper 


number of the louteſt braveſt men 


in 


( 32 ) 

in the. ſhip, choſen for boarding, who 
ought to have the arms fit for board- 
ing ready at their other quarters, 
ſhould an occaſion offer. A neg- 
lect of this deprived a commander, 
on this ſtation, who has long enjoyed 
a conſiderable ſhare of the public 
eſteem, of one of the nobleſt oppor- 

tunities of doing his country and the 
ſervice honour that has happened | 
this war. 

Seamen are generally apt to throw 
away their fire promiſcuouſly, with- 
out paying any regard to order; and 
it is too often excuſed, with laying, 
that it is impoſſible to prevent it. 
But, why ſhould not the ſame ſtrict 
attention to orders be Paid i in the fea 
as in the land- ſervice. I am fure, 
that, at ſea, it is by far more neceſ- 


fary. And, as ſeamen are more un- 


der the eye of their officers than ſol- 
diers, it might be expected that they 
would be more under command. Be 
_ diſtin 
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diſtin and methodical in your or- 
ders; and in doing every thing en- 


force ſilence. Whooping and hol- 
lowing ought to be puniſhed as ſe- 


verely as the pafling an earing wrong. 


Il have often remarked with plea- 


{ure the exact order, the ſtrict ſilence, 


and deep attention, that reigned 
throughout the ſhip, when at any 
time capt. ---- gave command on go- 
ing into Engliſh harbour. It you 
and his other officers aſſiſt him, I am 
ture the ſame will be practiſed in an 


engagement. If ſo, what is it ſuch 
a ſhip's company as he has now 
formed, may not perform? 


To enſure ſucceſs in fight, it is not 
only neceſſaty that your men be pro- 


perly trained and quartered, but al- 
ſo that the {hip be brought into the 


engagement in ſuch a manner as to 
annoy. the enemy moſt, with the 
leaſt hazard to your own ſhip and 


men. For though you may acquire 


3 the 
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the character of intrepid by running 
down to engage at a diladvantage, 
and if you ſucceed may add to your 
glory, by the ſhattered condition of 
your ſhip, and the number of your 
men killed and wounded; yet, in 
reality, whenever you run into any 
unneceſſary hazard, you are unjuſt- 
to your country, and cruel to your 
men, by omitting to take an advan- 
tage which eie to feeure an caſy 
victory. It is ſaid to have been a 
punctilio of this ſort that occaſioned 
the Marlborough to be ſhattered in 
the manner he: was in Matthews's en- 
gagement; and in this war the Thun- 
derer when ſhe took the Achilles. 
In bringing the ſhip into action, 
I believe you will find that the beſt 

general rule is to take the lead from 

the enemy, and to make the attack 
where it is leaſt expected. For ex- 
ample, the Eagle bore down upon 
the Duc d' Aquitain, and made a feint 


of 


/ 3 — 
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of engaging her on the weather- ſide; 
but while the enemy was buſy in 
getting ready to receive her there, ſhe 
ſuddenly bore under her ſtern, and 
gave her whole fire, before a ſhot 
could be returned from the lee-{1de. 
How to act in particular fituations 
will be beſt learned by. converſing 
with experienced officers, that have 
been in ſervice; and by obſerving in 
your reading, through what addreſs 
ſuch a particular action was ſuccels- 
ful, through what omiſſion ſuch an- 
other failed. Indeed, to the ho- 
nour of the ſervice, I think there have 
not been above two or three unſuc- 
ceſsful ſingle actions this war, where- 
in the enemy excelled us in ſeaman- 
1hip. 
There are ſome commanders, who, 
afraid of appearing too careful of 

their own perſons, in avoiding dan- 
ger, or of hurting the ſhip's going 


| by binding her up; or by making 
- F 2 what 


3 3 4 
lth they call a back fail, ae 
fixed defence on the quarters. I 
have no objection to the common 
doctrine of predeſtination, in parti- 
cular perſons, who have no other 
principle of courage; though J real- 
ly think, conſidered fully in its con- 
ſequences, it is otherwiſe but a poor 
incitement to brave actions. But a 
commander ſhould conſider, that a 
whole ſhip's company is committed 
to his care, and that the defence 
which ſecures him contributes alſo 
to the ſafety of men, whoſe preſer- 
vation he is obliged to conſult. That 
a common fixed barricadoe, by bind- 
ing up a ſhip, hinders her going, is 
a "thing which has never yet been 
clearly | proved, and is an opinion 
which I believe obtains chiefly among 
mere ſeamen. Indeed, could a ſhip 
be made fluſh on the quarter-deck, 
was there no occaſion for quarter 
cloths, rails, timber- heads, mizen- 


maſt, 
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maſt, binnacles, wheels, hencoops, 
arm- cheſts, after-part of the poop, 
&c. &c. her failing certainly would 
be improved. But as theſe things 
are abſolutely neceſſary on the quar- 
ter- deck, and will on trial be found 
do reſiſt almoſt the whole wind that 
would ſtrike on the barricadoe, and 
that in a much worſe direction when 
the ſhip is cloſe hawled, there can- 
not well be ſuppoſed any material 
diſadvantage in having a fixed breaſt- 
work there. On the contrary, a 
ſhip barricadoed, particularly a fri- 
gate, which every day may meet 
with her match, is always ready to 
bear down on the: chace, eſpecially 
in the night-time: the people have 
no diſagreeable notions of wounds 
and broken limbs, when they are 
entering upon action, which they muſt 
entertain, if, inſtead of preparing 


arms and engines to annoy their ene- 


my, they ſee every one buſted in ſe- 
cCuring 


„ 
curing themſelves. On board the 
Huſſar, in the year 1757, this was 
carried ſo far, that the ſhip was kept 
_ conftantly clear for action, and the 
captain ſlept between decks, that the 
main deck might be free of every 
thing that could hinder the working 
of the guns. It was, perhaps, ow- 
ing to this readineſs, that ſhe, in 
company with the Dolphin, was able 
inthe night-time to fend to the bot- 
tom 2 French two deck ſhip, after a 
very ſhort engagement. To make 
2 defence with the people s bedding. 
in long chaces and rainy weather, of- 
ren proves injurious to their health, 
occaſioning many a dangerous cold, 
and becoming no ſmall conſe of the 
ſcurvy. For "theſe reafors I would 
recommend to Mr. D. both in his 
preſent ſtation, and when he riſes to 
4, command, to take every prudent 
meaſure that belongs to his place; to 
ſecure himſelf and the people under 
5 his 


. 
his care; that he may have as little 
as can be to prepare, when he is en- 
tering into battle, and, if poſſible, on- 
ly his weapons of offence. Then 
the people will think of victory, not 
of maims; the enemy will be inti- 
midated at the quickneſs and violence 
of the attack, and be taken unpre- 
pared. 
There is another very material ar- 
ticle of an officer's duty, which is by 
too many of them greatly n. glected; 
this is the knowledge of the language 
of ſignals. The fate of whole ſqua- 
drome and fleets, nay of your country 
itſelf, may at one time or other de- 
pend upon your right apprehenſion 
of them. Let me, therefore, intreat 
you to pay a particular attention to 
this branch of your duty. Without 
being familiarly acquainted with ſig- 
nals, you can never look upon your- | 
ſelf as a good officer. Moſt com- 
manders are made out of admiral's 


ſnips; 
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ſhips; ; but how would it look if you 
were on board a flag for preferment, 
and could not direct the making of 
a ſignal? A young officer needs not 
think it any thing childiſh to have all 
the different ſignal flags and pen- 
dants painted on {lips of paper, and 
to amuſe himſelt with making and 
_ anſwering ſignals between two ſmall 
models of thips properly rigged. 
Indeed, this part of the B is 
very imperfect, though no part ſo 
| capable of being brought to perfec- 
tion. The colours are often badly 
choſen, and indiſtinct; and every 
comman1ing officer i ſquadron 
has his peculiar language in ſignals, 
which he prefers to all others, and 
eſpecially to thoſe publiſhed by au- 
thority : and every private captain 
makes a collection of all the fignals 


of all thoſe under whom he has Tory- 


ed; and when he becomes commo- 
dore of one or two private ſhips, re- 


fails 


E 
tails them out again, not always pro- 
perly mixed. Thus every officer has 
a new language to learn from every 
admiral or commodore under whoſe 
command he is put; and, unleſs in 
a few of the moſt common ſignals, 
muſt on every occaſion be running to 
conſult his ſignal book; and even 
then itis not in every caſe thathe can 
clearly apprehend what is meant. 
This too often occaſions confuſion 
and loſs of time. But all, except 
private ſignals for knowing friends, 
| ſhould be fixed by one ſtandard en- 
torced by authority. And this might 


* eaſily done in the following man- 


ner: Let all the actions to be com- 
manded or communicated by hgnals 
be clearly enumerated. Let particu- 
lar diſtinct flags of the moſt different 
colours be Med to each: and the 
circumſtances of each particular ac- 
tion might be accurately marked out, 


by Joining ponents, 5 che * 
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of the original flags, and firing of 
. 
To explain this Gather, The 
principal actions to be ſignified are 
anchoring, chacing, 8 8 intelli- 
gence: making of fail may be com- 
prehended under that of chacing. 
Four original flags, of the forts moſt. 
diſtinct from one another; might be 
made to ſignify cheſe actions ſeparate- 
ly; and when any of them were to 
extend to the whole fleet in their 
higheſt ſenſe, that flag by itſelf in the 
moſt conſpicuous place ſhould ſigni- 
fy it. Thus the whole fleet to moor, 
which is the higheſt act of anchoring, 
might be expreſſed by the be 0 
flag at the main- top- maſt- head; 
general chace or a general arne 
ment by its peculiar flag i in the ſame 
place; and ſo of the reſt. 'The par- 
ticular circumſtances of cach might 
be eafily aſcertained by fhifting the 
flag to particular places, adding the 


pri 1- 


„ 
private ſignal of the {hip to be order- 
ed to act, &c. Thus in anchoring, 
beſides mooring, there muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſingle anchor, unmoor- 
| ing, heaving ſhort, ſlipping, cutting, 
getting under way. Indeed, when 
the fleet is moored, the ame ſignal 
appointed for coming to a ſingle an- 
chor, will ſerve clearly to unmoor : 
and the like ceconomy might be uſed 
in many other parts of the ſervice, 
which would make the ſignals fewer 
in number, and therefore more di- 
ſtinct. In chacing we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh the ſhips to chace, the quarter 
towards 3 the chace lies, the di- 
ſtance from the fleet to which they 
are to chace before they return. In 
fighting, there muſt be diſtinguiſhed, 
whether all are to come to an engage 
ment, as they can come up, or in a 
line a-head, or a-breaſt; at what 
diſtance chey are to bring up, I mean 


from each other, not from the ene- 
G 2 myz 


„ 
my; what ſhips are to leave the line; 
what ſhips are to chace ſuch of tlie 
enemy as fly, &c. But in every par- 
| ticular caſe it muſt be remember- 
ed, that the 9 flag be not o- 
mitted. 

But this very neceſſary branch of 
4 ſkill can never be properly 
brought to perfection, till it becomes 
a more general rule for our admirals 
in an engagement to ſtation them- 
ſelves in a frigate in che rear to give 
the neceſſary orders: for how can he 
manage his Heet when involved in a 
cloud of ſmoke, which hinders him 
irom ſeeing or being ſeen? or, even 
if this be not the caſe, yet how can 
he throw out ſignals, when perhaps 
his maſts are carried away? which 
mult often happen from the enemy 
aiming principally at him, It is a 
pity that, among lo many brave of- 
hcers, we ſhould ever have an admi- 
ral whale courage is doubtful: and 


45 
if he has ſignaliaed his courage as a 


private captain, there is ſurely no oc- 50 


cCaſion to put his perſonal bravery to 


the teſt, when he might be doing 
his country far better gonad by his 


{kill and conduct. But this is one 
of the evils that flows from a regard 


to ſeniority in the ſervice; though an 
indifferent perſon might be apt to 
think, where ſo many acknowledg- 
ed brave men fail of ſuch a rank, that 
the rank of poſt-captain in che navy 
might be reckoned very ſufficient to 
ae) the ambition of ſuch as, hav- 
ing no opportunity of ſhewing their 
merit, leave it doubttul, how far they 


_ deſerve to have the honour and in- 


tereſt of their country entruſted to 


them in the command of a Qua- 
dron. 


A third think chlotutely neceſſary 
to make a complete officer, and yet 
_ undervalued and deſpiſed by moſt, is 
a {kill in een, What do you 

think 


| 
ö 
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think of a king's ſhip not daring to 
ſtand, with the wind off the land, 
within three miles of her port, to re- 
ceive a pilot, though the captain and 
lieutenant had formerly ſpent ſome 
conſiderable time in that port; and 
before: we came in fight of it, uſed to 
expreſs the boldneſs of the coaſt by 
ſaying, that the ſhip might run her 
boltſprit on the rocks; and tho one 
of her convoy had courage enough 
to run in, without having a per- 
fon on board, that had ever ſeen the 
place before; or having any other di- 
rections but from a ſmall draught in 
a monthly magazine, which was a 
help they likewiſe had in the man of 
war. 

Capt. — is as well acquainted * 
mong theſe iſlands as any profeſſed 
. pilot in them. He knows through 
What channels he can puſh; how near 

the coaſt he may keep in purſuit of 


intereſt, or honour. Het is never un- 


eaſy 
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eaſy from the want of a pilot. His 
r n for working i in with a port, in 
the night. time, are ſafe, full, and di- 
ſtinct. He is never biaſſed by the 
damping fears of ſuch aſſuming 1 ig 
norant fellows as many of our pi- 
lots are. : 
Officers, in common, remit this 
: piece of duty to the maſter and pi- 
lot, as if it was none of their buſi- 
a But that commander who, 
of himſelf, is acquainted with the 
ground, wil puſh more boldly thro, 
than when his activity depends on 
the will of an old driveller, whoſe 
only buſineſs and wiſhes are to bring 
the ſhip ſafe again into port. 
Beſides, every young man who 
receives a commiſſion, ought to have 
ſo much ambition as to hope to be, 
one day, at the head of a ſquadron. 
If he attain that rank, how neceſſa- 
ry is it for him to wass the proper 


head- lands for ſtationing his cruiſers; 
- the: 


ny 
the channels through which the ene- 
my carry on their trade; the nature, 
the defence, the expoſure, the depth _ 
of water, and capacity of their ports. 
You, might have obſerved how appa- 
rent it was, that an ignorance in this 
neceſſary branch expoſed an officer, 
in a very extenſive command on this 
ſtation, to innumerable unpardonable 
blunders, and a load of cenſure. 
Let Mr. D. then ſet himſelf to ob- 
1688 the bearings and marks for go- 
ing into every road or bay he has an 
opportunity of ſeeing. Let him write 
down every thing worthy of notice. 
His obſervations he can compare with 
the ſeveral charts that are publiſhed. 
— On this account, eſpecially, you 
ought to learn to draw, that you 
may be able to make ſketches of eve- 
ry place you touch at. This will 
fix it firmly in your memory. 
And here let me obſerve, what 
gone benefit would accrue to the ſer- 
vice, 


La 


vice, did the admiralty-board get 
printed at their own charge, a gene- 


ral collection of the beſt ſca- clans, 
corrected by the obſervations which 


have been made this war by our offi- 


cers: for our operations by ſea have 
been ſo general in the courſe of this 


war, and we have made ſo free with 
our enemies coaſt and ports, that the 


improvements, which might be made 
by theſe means, are very great. But 


__ unleſs theſe obſervations are collected 


- by the public, and preſerved, this 


3 will ſoon be loſt, the ob- 


ſervers dying off, and the ſketches 


they have taken wearing out. The 
collection might be cally made, be- 


cauſe copies of the principal draughts 


that have been taken have been ge- 


nerally preſented to the commanding 


officer on the ſtation. A complete 


| {et of them put up carefully in a con- 


venient cheſt, ſhould be put on board 


every ſhip, and committed to the 
care 
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care of the captain. Every officer 


ſhould be allowed the liberty of con- 


ſulting them at pleaſure; and at 


the return from any ſtation, che cap- 
tain ſhould give an account in writ- 
ing, how far the obſervations of him- 


ſelf and officers agreed with the 
charts. At preſent all the care that 
is taken to provide the ſhip in ſea- 
charts, is an injunction laid on the 
maſter to furniſh himſelf; but no 


body 1s appointed as a judge of lis 
having done or not done it properly; 
at leaſt, I never heard of ſuch a pow- 


er having been exerciſed : and of- 
ten through poverty, often through 


Ignorance, he is very badly provided. 


The admiralty, I think, have been 
at the charge of printing a- ſet of 
draughts of the French coaſt, ori- 


ginally found on board a French 
man of war, and publiſhed by autho- 


rity. Theſe have been diſtributed 
to ſome of our channel cruiſers; ; at 


leaſt, 


ni 
neceſſary to have one ſor the cap- 
tain's private uſe, one for the officer 
of the watch, one proper for the maſt- 
head, and a night-glals. Till they 
are given by the public, it would be 
neceſſary for the captain to ſupply 
himſelf with them; becauſe through 
Want of them his character olten may 
be affected. 
And now, while we are mention- 
ing what things the admiralty- board 


( 


leaſt, I was informed by a captain, 


who had a copy of them, that he 


had them from the admiralty. I ſpeak 
thus doubtfully of them, becauſe it 
was in the beginning of the war that 
1 ſaw this copy, and I have never met 
with any ſince. 
When ſpeaking of ſignals, I omit- 
ted mentioning. another great want 
in the navy, namely, good telef - 
copes; a want which never will be 


properly ſupplied, till they are fur- 
hed by the public. It would be 


4 H 2 . ſhould 
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ſhould pay an attention to, it will 
not be amiſs to mention how proper 
it would be for them to call in that 
heap of contradictory {tanding inſtruc- 
tions, which are at preſent in the navy, 
to abrogate ſuch as are obſolete, to add 
inſtructions where they are wanting 


and to range them in a new and clear 
order, that officers might know how 


and what to obey. This would be an 
Improvement of ſuch importance to 
the ſervice, that it would be a laſting 
monument of honour to that board 
of admiralty who had brought it to 
perfection: and as the preſent rules of 
the navy have been gradually heaped 
together by neceſſity, and ſome of 
them, it muſt be acknowledged, from 


very ſlight and partial confiderati- 


ons; it would be proper to encourage 


every officer to fend in to thoſe ap- 


pointed to reviſe theſe inſtructions, 


the objections which he may have to 
any of the provar rules, and the 


emen- 
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emendations or improvements in 


the conſtitution of the ſervice which 


his experience has enabled him to 


make. From the whole it might be 
reaſonable to hope, that a very per- 
tet ſyſtem of laws, for the govern- 


ment of the navy, might be made out. 

There is one thing more wanted 
to bring the navy to perfection, which 
dare ſay the admiralty-board, by 


its influence, might accompliſh, were 


the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of it once 
apparent: this is to eſtabliſh the art 
of ſhip- building upon more mathe- 
matical principles than thoſe that 


direct our preſent ſhip-builders. 


We have, perhaps, the beſt ſhip- 
wrights tor following directions that 
are in any kingdom; and we can co- 


y models, if we pleaſe. But ſo con- 


fined is the- education of thoſe who 
generally riſe to be our head 2 

and ſurveyors of our navy, that, 
believe, 1 need make no apolog y 


7 N 


V 
laying, that we ſcarcely have had one 


who underſtood all the principles of 


his art. Ship-building depends up- 


on the moſt abſtruſe parts of mathe- 


matics; and no man 1s capable of 


conſtructing properly ſuch a machine 
as a ſhip is, for burden and motion, 


without a thorough knowledge of ge- 
ometry, conic ſections, algebra, lo- 


garithms, fluxions, and mechanics. 


Vet, I believe, were we to enquire py 


into the origin of the greateſt part of 
thoſe who have had the conſtruction 
ol our navy in their hands, we ſhall 


find that they roſe inſenſibly from 


the loweſt rank in the dock-yard, ei- 


ther merely by an addreſs in their bu- 


ſineſs ſuperior to their fellow-work- 
men, or by means leſs honourable 
than that; and that very few, if any, 
ever applied to the art of ſhip- build- 
ing with even a diſtant E. e of 


ring to that 1 important ſtation of ſur- 


veyor of the navy; and of conſe- 
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quence never 9 with an educa- 


tion proper for it. 
Farther, we have had many excel- 
lent going ſhips in the navy, that 


may be conſidered as lucky hits: yet 


though, as J am informed, there are 
models of them all kept in our dock- 


yards, though the ſtepping and di- 


ſtance of their maſts are known, tho 


their beſt ſailing draught of water 


may be known, and the ſtaying of : 


their maſts (which laſt may be con- 


fidered as the beſt index to their trim 


by the head and ſtern, and vice vez 2 
yet theſe good ſailing ſhips have ne- 
ver been made general models; but 
we have kept on in the ſame rule- ot - 
thumb-road as before. 
We, indeed, in this preſent war 
have had ſo men good ſenſe as to 


copy the French bottoms in ONS 


ſome of our capital ſhips : : and, 


genera], we have imitated them in our 


frigates z - with this abſurd difference, 


that 
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that their extreme breadth is made; 


where it ſhould be made, in the wa- 
ter line, when the ſhip is properly 
victualled and fitted for a three 
months cruiſe ; and our extreme 


breadth is, generally, made near as 
high up as the main deck, the con- 


ſequence of which is, that our fri- 
gates are in their beſt trim when 


fully ſtored, though perhaps not in 
the beſt poſſible, and that they go 


5 very badly when light. 


The French have applied theory 


to ſhip-building : their beſt mathema- 


ticians the Jeſuits have been employ- 
ed in directing their carpenters; whilſt 


thoſe who direct the building of our 
navy are juſt good handy mechanics, 


fit to execute, but not to plan. Yet 


it is faid, that the bottoms which 


they form were copied from us about 
a century ago; if fo, we have not 
only loſt our property, but the xnoww - 


ledge of 1 it: for we havenothing pub- 
es 


4 
liſhed in our language on ſhip- build- 


ing, but what has been copied from 
the French; even Martin's late per- 
formance is, properly ſpeaking, a 
tranſlation from it. Yet it might be 


hoped, as we exceed them fo ak in 
workmanſhip, that, had we joined 


theory to our practice, we might have 
far excelled them in the art of {hip- 


building. 


The preſent remedy, which I would 


offer for this defect, is to propole re- 
wards to ingenious men at the uni- 
verſities, to examine the models of 
our beſt going ſhips; to compare 


them with ſuch models as theory 


would ſuggeſt ; to compare the mo- 


dels of our beſt ſailing rigates with 


thoſe of our beſt capital ſhips, in or- 
der to obſerve whether there be any 


eſſential difference beſides that of the 


ſcale; to compare models of the beſt 


ſailing of thoſe ſhips who are trim- 


med moſt by the head, with models 


S . of 


BY 
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9 the beſt ſailing of thoſe ſhips who 


go trimmed moſt by the tern, that 


they may determipe which of theſe 
two is preferable to the other. From 
all theſe compared together, they 
would be able to determme, in gene- 


ral, where ſhould be placed the ex- 


treme breadth, from the ſtem, aft, 
and from the keel to the gunwale, 
and the ſteps for the maſts; the 
breadth of the rudder; the largeneſs 


of the cutwater, or gripe ; the. form 


_ of the bows, and of the run aft: and 


they could draw out models by which. 
each rate might be built. 


In time, to Join theory and prac- 


tice together, it would be proper to 
chuſe out, at Chriſt's Hoſpital, or 
wherever 0 offer, ſuch boys as ap- 


pear to have the greateſt ingenuity 
and turn to mechanics, to give them 


a liberal education at the univerſity, 


nad directing their ſtudies to 
| thoſe branches of mathematics that 


will 
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will be chiefly uſeful in ſhip- building. 
When they are properly inſtructed, 
they might be entered in the 
yard; and ſhould be raiſed according 
to their merit. Or, perhaps it might 
be found better to add maſters ey o- 
perly qualificd to the academy a 
Portimouth, and enter the boys into 
the yard young to learn both the the- 
ory and practice together. If any 
ingenious young man is found among 
the common ſhip-wrights, he ſhould 
be allowed to attend theſe maſters. 
By ſome ſuch ſcheme properly carri- 
4 on, in a ſhort time we ſhould be 
able to reduce the art of ſhip-build- 
ing to a ſcience. I he moſt ſoa 
plans, thus found out, ſhould be 
communicated to the ſeveral dock- 
yards, and ſome honorary reward 
propoſed to thoſe who executed them 
beſt. When experiments are to be 
made with theſe ſhips at fea, they 


ſhould be put under the command of 
12 in ge- 
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ingenious captains, favourers of im- 
provements, not given to mere tars, 

who have neither knowledge to 

make experiments, nor candour to ac- | 
knowledge the benefit of a new in- 5 
vention. 

Now, beſides the OY | benen 

ariſing from a well; built navy, the 


| advantages which would accrue to 
i our officers from ſhips built accord- 
1 ing to theory, which is a reaſon for 
5 mentioning it here, are conſiderable. 


beds from a knowledge of her 
bottom, could tell immediately whe- 
ther ſhe is to be trimmed by the 

head or ſtern; and all the trouble an 
officer could have, would only be al- 
tering her a few inches more or leſs 
to find the juſt medium, which would 
be difficult to determine exactly from 
= her model: whereas now, in the 
| || preſent method, every commander is 
; 1 at a loſs to know how to trim his 

1 ſhip, till perhaps he has ſpent one 
| , 3 CC 


3 


e 6 
year or two in making various trials: 
by which means it often happens, 
that noble opportunities are loſt of 
doing himſelf and country honour. 
Often her beſt trim is never found; 
or if found, ſhe is ſo badly conſtruct- : 
ed, that even then ſhe continues what 
the ſailors call a mere tub. Or, if 
one commander happens to light up- 
on her ſailing trim, it is generally loſt 
whenever he is removed to another 
ſhip: becauſe his trials, not being 
directed by a method, are not truſt- 
ed by his ſucceſſor, who hopes to do 
much better by doing quite the oppo- 
ſite. Some inſtances of this I have 
known myſelf; and J dare ſay there 
are few acquainted with the navy, 
who cannot recollect particular in- 
| ſtances of it. I indeed knew one 
commander, who having firſt failed 
in a ſhip to make ſome obſervations, | 
upon ſeeing her bottom in dock, or 
on a careen, could immediately de- 
termine 
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termine whether ſhe would go beſt 
by the head or by the ſtern, and whe- 
ther ſhe wanted more or eit ballaſt. 
By this knowledge he made ſeveral 
very bad failing ſhips indifferently 
good failing ſhips ; ; bur ſometimes 
| his ſucceſſors, though good practical 


ſeamen, not comprehending the prin- 


ciples upon which he went, undid all 
his work. 


I have now gone one the idea 


of the duty of a ſea- officer, v which ap- 


pears to me to ariſe from the nature 


of his office, however different i it may 
be from common opinion and com- 
mon practice. believe there is not 
any thing has ſo much given officers 
this preſent narrow and confined no- 


tion of their duty, as that abſurd ex- 


amination which they paſs under 


at the navy- board, before they are 


commiſſioned. They are, forſooth, 


examined as to their capacity to knot 
and ſplice, they are, perhaps, made 
5 ta 


1 
to run over by rote a few canons (as 
they call them) of which they know 
not the meaning, in aſtronomy and 
navigation; and they are required to 
get the ſhip under way from, or 
bring her properly to anchor in the 
Downs, or at Spithead: and if they 
are very ſtrictly examined indeed, 
they muſt work her according to art 
in a ſtorm: and — that is all. Not 
a word is mentioned of the diſcipline 
of the navy; or an enquiry, made, 
how capable ſuch an one 1s of ma- 
naging and directing {1x or ſeven hun- 
dred men in the ſervice of his coun- 
try; no enquiry what ſervice he has 
ſeen; or what obſervations he has 
made upon it. I hope our officers 
will ever continue practical ſeamen; 
but, in truth, there are a great many 
more things equally uſctul to fit 
them for their ſtation, = 
I have drawn you on, inſenſbly, 
thus far, before I dared to mention 
one 
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one particular, not generally regard- 
ed, indeed; but reſpecting you as a 
man, an axcconntably creature, and 
an officer, more eſſential than all 

the reſt; this is religion, revealed re- 
ligion, not the religion of deiſts, 
which they form according to their 
various paſſions. The general laugh 
would be on your ſide, did you laugh 
out at my mentioning religion as a 
neceſſary qualification in a ſea· offi- 
cer. But I hope you have learned 
none of that ſubtile modern wiſdom, 
which teaches you to deſpiſe things 
ſacred, and to look upon heaven and 
hell as only the bugbear of the vul- 
gar. Believe the experience of the 
moſt ſenſible part of mankind, that 
nothing but an humble dependence 
on the God of heaven, can give a 
true reliſh to proſperity; can ſupport 95 
you under misfortunes; can invigo- 
rate you with true courage in the day 


of battle; or give you real comfort 
On 
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on a death-bed. A man, that has 
the approbation | of his own conſci- 
ence, and is confident that he has 
heaven on his fide, can do things be- 
yond the power of mere hiimdh 
ſtrength to per form. In ever F thing 
you do, conſider that God is preſent 
with you; that he ſees, and approves 
or diſapproves your ſmalleſt act ons, 
nay even your moſt ſecret thoughts. 
If you deſire to know the will * 
God, conſult the Bible. [he 
book which I would recommend 
to you; it will afford you plea! ſure 
in the perutal, it will i improve your 
mind, even in things not immedi- 
ately religions, and it will influence 
your life and converſation. I am 


3 


ſorry that the cuſtom of the great- 
er part of the faſhionable world 


will excuſe me for ſuppoſing yon {9 
Ignorant of this book, as to reckon 


it neceſſary to give its character, with - 
K out 
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out running the hazard of giving an 


affront. 
If you once try, it you will find 


the uſefulneſs of keeping up the ap- 


pearances of religion, even among 


thoſe who are reckoned the moſt pro- 
fligate of mankind, ſeamen. They 
will be more obedient, more ſober, 
more diligent, and, of conſequence, 
more healthy, ſerviceable, and more 
to be depended on.—The old Ro- 
mans were the moſt devout people at 
that time in the world; and they 

were the moſt victorious, flowilbing, 


and proſperous : : and their proſperity 


continued till they became fo wiſe as 
to deſpiſe their religion. 


I would fain fee an exact, briſk, 


active young officer, who did not 
hector and ſwear like a common 


bully. Could not Mr. D. be the per- 


ſon? I am ſure the cuſtom, as it uni- 


verſally prevails, is ſo ungenteel, ſo 
mean and vulgar, that it might well 


be 
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be reckoned matter of ſur rprize, how 
any perſon who thinks himſelf bet- 
ter than the very reſule among men, 
{hould be guiity ol it. 

When faſhions are prophaned by 
vuloar uſe, people of taſte immedi- 
ately lay them aſide. I with gen- 

tlemen could ſo far ſee what they 
owe to their rank, as to leave this 
umprofitable, 99800 and contemp- 
tible cuſtom to the ſcum of the 
people, who have taken it up; and 
who, from their thorough want of 
ſhame, will allow the politer part to 
hold only the ſecond place in it as a 
faſhion.----But if we conſider our- 
{elves as accountable creatures capa- 
ble of rewards and puniſhments in a 
future ſtate, it is the moſt flagrant 
impiety, the moſt daring act of inſo- 
| lence, which we can commit againſt 
heaven. It is related to the honour 
of the great Mr. Boyle, that he never 
mentioned the name of God with- 
K 2 out 
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out making a ſenſible pauſe in his 


diſcourſe, as if e an act of 
oration tohim; and ſurely we all 


owe the ſame reſpect to our bounti- 
ful Creator and Preſerver. I know 
the common plea in the navy is, 


« that it is impoſſible to get duty 
% done without ſwearing.” If this 
were really the caſe, the ervick would 


be very pitiful, and very inconſiſtent 


with the character of a conſcientious 
man. But there hare been, and 
there are now ſeveral officers in the 
ſervice, who get duty done without 
ſwearing. And in this likewiſe you 
may obſerve your own commander; 


and ſee that his method requires no 
ſwearing. He takes care to ſecure 


obedience to his commands, by giving 


them in a diſtinct, fixed, determined 


method and manner, without de- 


5 pending on ſuch a low vulgar cuſtom. 
Believe me, and I tell it you from 


obſervation and e that to 
have 


* 

have duty briſkly done without 
iwearing, it is only neceſſary for you 
to ſhew your people that you are 
ſteady, reſolute, f in earneſt, and de- 
termined in every thing that you or- 
der to be done. A few well diſpenſ- 
ed puniſhments, with a briſk carri- 
age in yourſelf, will do more ſervice, 
and have a more ſenſible effect, than 
a thouſand curſes and imprecations. 
I could remind you of perſons of your 
acquaintance, who are laughed at, 
and their orders held in en, 
merely for the promiſcuous uſe of 
Certain odd imprecations. 

And, here, let me mention as of 
kin to this excuſe, a complaint very 
frequent in the mouths of officers, 
but which I hope never ro hear Mr. 
D. make, namely, that they have 
a bad ſhip's company, and that they 
can get them to do nothing. When 
ſeamen will not obey, 1t 18 a ſtrong 
preſumption, that officers have not 
done their duty in training or ac- 
cuſtom- 


— — 
my — _ 
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cuſtoming them to proper command. 
All bodies of men have like paſſions, 
rag affections, and are generally pret:⸗ 
equally mixed as to good and 


bade and what any one mixed num 


ber can be rendered capable of per- 


forming, all other ſuch may equal- 
ly be made capable of performing. 
Where there are good officers there 
is always a good ſhip's company: 


where they want 4 00 the 
crew is mutinous or lazy. Indeed, it 


is more in the lieutenant's power to 
form a ſhip's company than in the 
captain's. 1 he firſt is always among 


the people, and ſees their behaviour: 


The captain, to preſerve his autho- 


rity for emergencics, mult intermed- 
dle but ſeldom. He can only give 


orders to his officers; and if they are 


not actuated by the ſame ſpirit, he 
mult repeat every order as often as 


he would have it complied with; even 
then there will be neglect, and care- 
leſsneſs. But to return to our ſub- 

8 5 


Lo 
ject of the genera] qualifications of of- 
ficers, at the head of which we have 
placed a religious ae 
Many young men, when tl 05 have 
been lucky enough to get a com- 
miſſion, think they ils NO . OCCa- 
ſion to learn any thing afterwards. 
They in an inftant commence gentle- 
men, and fancy nothing e an 
uniform is neceffary to equip them 
for that title. Gord: ſente, and a 
knowledge of mankind, mult be fi- 
lent before ſuch a {w ord and cockade. 
But let Mr. D. aſſure bir mſelf that a 
commiſſion ſets a clown or a block- 
head in a more conſpicuous, and, 
conſequently, only 1 in a more ridicu- 
Tous light. It makes a man's oily 
and ignorance more apparent to the 
world; and affords him more fre- 
quent opportunities of publiſhir 1 his 
emptineſs. To grace a comm: non 
a perſon muſt have his mind well 
adorned with the knowledge of men 
and 
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and manners. He ought to know 


what 1s due to every perſon round 
him; what he owes to his ſtation, 
what to the dignity of human nature; 
and he ought to have ſome general 


acquaintance with arts and ſciences: 


but theſe things can only be learned 


by diligent obſervation, by unweari- 


ed ſtudy and reading.—-Perſons in- 
tended for the ſea- ſervice generally 


leave ſchool too ſoon to bring any 
| taſte for ſuch things into the navy with 
them: and all that they can after- 
_ wards learn in them is from ſuch 
| books as treat of them in the moſt 


agreeable plain manner. Among 


theſe books that contribute to a hu- 


mane polite way of thinking, I would . 


eſpecially recommend a frequent read- 


ing of, and a familiar acquaintance 
with the Tatlers, Spectators, and 


Guardians. They were written by 


perſons who were acquainted with 


human nature, who were themſelves 


— bene- 
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benevolent and polite. If you like 
romances, ſome of them abound with 
the moſt entertaining, improving ſto- 
ries. They will give you a taſte for 
hiſtory, and every uſeful qualification. 
They are full of excellent maxims, 
and directions for every circumſtance 
and ſtate in life. They teach, in 
the moſt agreeable manner, the re- 
ſpect which we owe to ourſelves, and 
the duty which we owe to the world. 
But above all, they ſet religion in 
ſuch an amiable light, that no man 
that gives them an impartial peruſal, 
can help being in love with it. 
_ Hiſtory, particularly that of your 
own country, claims your attention. 
And you ought to be extremely well 
read in the accounts of our naval af- 
fairs. You will there fee by what 


contrivance, by what efforts the moſt 


deſperate attempts have ſucceeded: 
by what blunders or miſtakes the beſt 


laid ſchemes have been dilappointed, 
= and 
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and the moſt powerful armaments 
brought to nothing. In fine, to your 
own knowledge of ſea matters, you 
may join the cool reſolution of Blake, 


the intrepidity of Bembo, and the 
{kill of Herbert. You may learn the 


advantage of perſeverance from An- 


fon. You may learn from Barnet, a 
humane care and concern for every 
one under your command); and, from 


a conſideration of what he effected, 
may know what great ends may be 
accompliſhed with a {mall force pro- 


perly directed. You may learn from 


him what oreat advantage a com- 
manding officer reaps from an inti- 
mate knowledge of his ſtation, and 
the happy effects of a prudent fore- 
fight, His method will inform you 
| how to ſupport your authority, and 
yet preſerve a deference and reſpect 


for your officers. Be aſhamed of your 


delight in romances, when you ought 


to be ſtudying thoſe : things, that not 
only 


e E 

only pleaſe in the reading, but form 
your mind to future fame. 

When you have once acquired a 
familiarity with our own affairs and 
great men, get acquainted with thoſe 
notice with which our fituation ei- 
ther invites us to an alliance, or ren- 
ders us obnoxious to a war. Read 
the hiſtory of Holland, of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, &c. And 
as the converſation often turns upon 
ancient hiſtory, and the affairs of re- 
mote nations, by degrees extend your 
knowledge to them: for a gentle- 
man, which every „ is or 
ought to be, ſhould have ſome know- 
ledge of every thing, that can pro- 
perly be introduced into the conver - 

ſation of polite company. —And here 
let me caution you of a fault, which 
mere ſeamen are apt to fall into, 
namely, of talking of themſelves, 
and their own exploits 1 in company. 


It is conſidered as a ſign of empti- 
© 2 nels 
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neſs: ; and it puts people upon prying 


into the truth of the ſtories related : 


and there is no man has ever acted 


ſo prudently ; in life, but ill-nature, 


ſcandal, or a love of raillery, will 


find upon ſearch, ſomething in him to 


reprehend, or ſomething to laugh at. 
In reading it would be a great ad- 
vantage, if you had a friend, of whoſe 


i knowledge and parts you had a good 
opinion, with whom to talk over 
your obſervations; one who could 


direct your judgment what chief- 
ly to remark in every book, and 


help you to form characters of men 
and times. 


You muſt not conſider what [ 
propoſe to you in reading, as a taſk, 
but as a mine of pleaſure and 5 


tage in your poſſeſſion, which you 


have not yet opened. Believe me, 
the pleaſures which have hitherto 


moſt allured you, are not half ſo 


poignant, ſo Fun of laſting delight. 
But 


3 
But I mean not, that you ſhould TY 
ſtract yourſelf Front: the world for 
books. No---what you read you are 
to practiſe in the world. When you 
retire to your ſtudy, it is only to make 
yourſelf better, and more agrecable 
company. | 

| There is one particular branch of 
| learning, which I would recommend 
to you for the improvement of your 
mind, and ſtrengthening of your judg- 
ment, even were it not otherwiſe ab- 
folutely neceſſary for you as a ſea- 
officer : this is the ſtudy of mathe- 
matics. A peace muſt ſhortly be 
concluded on *; and then it is reaſon- 
able to expect, that you will be put 
out of employment. When this hap- 
pens, let me adviſe you to apply to 
ſome profeſſor of mathematics; and 
with him make yourſelf maſter of the 


= firſt {ix books of Euclid, as a necel- 


*The reader will recollect that this EA: ay Was writ- 
ten in 1760, 
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fary foundation. Then learn trigo- 


nometry, plain and ſpherical, prac- 
tical geometry, the principles of aſ- 


tronomy, geography, mechanics, na- 
vigation, gunnery: and if you have 
time, algebra, and the conſtruction of 


logarithms. The two laſt, indeed, 
would come in moſt properly ater 


Euclid. This ſtudy, perhaps, will be 
a little dry at firſt; but the advan- 


tage which will wn from it; the 
pleaſure which you will feel in the 
purſuit of mathematical truths, after 
you have made a little advance in it; 
and the daily enlargement of your 
mind, will by much over-balance this 


rſt diſagrecableneſs. Nor need you 


be afraid of the long time which 


theſe ſtudies will take from you. I 


know a perſon who got ſome know- 
ledge i in all theſe branches of mathe- 
matics, and in moſt other branches of 
them, who did not ſpend much above 


fix months in the acquitition, POS 
When, 
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When you have made this progreſs, 
you will then have the ſatisfaction of 
_ underſtanding the principles of your 

profeſſion, and the manner in which 
theſe things operate, which you now _ 
only know by experience, or by their 
effects. In any emergency you will 
be more ready at finding out expe- 
dients: and you can, with eaſe and 
aſſurance, give your opinion in Toy 
caſe that is referred to you. 

Theſe hints on the duty and qua- 
lifications of an officer are ſuch as 
my ſervice in the navy has enabled 
me to make; and which, dear Sir, 

my concern for your character, both 

as an officer, and a pupil of captain 
M, has made me bold to lay be- 
fore you, as things, which I could 
wiſh you to follow. You are now 
in the moſt dangerous ſtage of life. 
According as you take a turn to 
 thoughtleſsneſs and diſſpation, or to 


a manly rational conduct, ſo will it 


fare 
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fare with you in every ſuture ſtep. 
' You are at preſent with a perſon, 
whom, without reſerve, I can re- 
commend to your imitation, Copy 

after him, and be a ſecond captain 


M---. He is always learning, and tho 


already among the completeſt in his 
profeſſion, adds every day to his Know- 
ledge, either from books, converſation, 
or his own oblervations and experi 
_ ence. | 


T once thou ght that I ſhould have 


ſome OS to make an apology 
HE; for the freedom of my remarks. But 


as I had one of the moſt complete, 


and alſo one of the worſt formed offi- 


cers in the navy to draw my obſerva- 


tions from, when I mention their 
names, modeſt good officers will rea- 


dily yield the Aae to the firſt, 


thoſe who are blame-worthy will ea- 


fily preter themſelves to the ſecond, 


ſo that I hope to paſs uncenſured by 
both. 


To 
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To Mr. L. Commander of 
the armed Veſſel . 
1 H E ſubſtance of the foregoing 


| was preſented to a young gen- 
tleman, of whoſe diſpoſition and 
parts J had formed a good opi- 
nion, and whoſe 1mprovement and 
ſucceſs I earneſtly withed. I offer it 
to you, Mr. L. with the ſame good 
intention, and with equal earneſtneſs: 
not ſo much by way of advice, as to 
ſet you a thinking and reflecting on 
what ſhould be your conduct 3 em- 
ployment as an officer; of which 
rank you have ſo near a proſpect, and 
ſo juſt an expectation. It was your 
activity, your exact performance. of - 
orders, that made Capt. M--- firſt take 
notice of you. Your application, your 
ſteady, cool reſolution and cou- 
rage, confirmed you in his favour, 


made his friends your's, and g gained 
M vou 
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modeſty of carriage, or become con- 
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f you the general good-will of all that 


knew or heard of you : and your 


modeſt carriage, and equal bearing 


of your good fortune, have in a great 
meaſure blunted the edge of envy it- 


ſelf. But you muſt not think, that 
when you have attained your wiſhes, 
and got confirmed in this rank, that 
thefe things are to be caſt aſide as of 


no more uſe; and that good qua- 


lifications, and the good opinion of 
your friends are only to be uſed as 
a ſtalking horſe to preferment. To 
fill the ſtation at which you aim with 
honour to yourſelf, you muſt conti- 


nue to exert every faculty, and exerciſe 


every good qualification. You muſt 
continue to lie open to the advice of 
thoſe who are really your friends. You 

muſt double your application and di- 

ligence. You muſt continue to ſhew 
the ſame intrepidity in action, the 
ſame obedience to the orders of your 


ſuperiors. If ever you caſt off your 


ceited, 


1-1 
ceited, and have an overweening opi- 
nion of yourſelf, you are loſt for ever. 
Modeſty forceth eſteem; conceit, 
pride, 1 haughtineſs, diſappoint 


their whole aim of procuring reſpect. 


I need not caution you, on the other 


hand, againſt a mean flattery and adu- 
lation of people; from that, I am 
ſure, your own natural ſenſe of ho- 
nour will ſecure you. Nor have I 
mentioned this fault of thinking | too 
highly of yourſelf, and growing up- 
on your good fortune, from any thing 
I have obſerved in your carniage. 1 
aſſure you it gave me great pleaſure 
tofindin you the oppolite behaviour. 


But it is ſo difficult for a man to bear 


good fortune as he ought, that! 


Choſe rather to leave the interpreta- 
tion of the ſincerity of my intentions 
to your good ſenſe, than at this time, 
when your character for life muſt be 

determined, that you ſhould go un- 


warned in ſuch an important point. 
M 2 Iam 
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„„ 
I am only afraid that the things 


which I have propoſed as neceſſary to 
complete an officer, appear too hard 
and difficult in the attainment, eſ- 
pecially as it is ſo late in life, now, 
that you ſhould turn your thoughts 
to them. There are, indeed, ſeve- 
ral things mentioned, which you can- | 


not think of acquiring ſoon, if ever; 


but the difficulty, in general, — 

be only a ſpur to your induſtry. 
would have you conſider, that * 
of the things required of you, may be 
learned by way of amuſement; and 


that valuing them only as Web, you 
cannot ſpend your leiſure- time more 


delightfully. However, you muſt 
attend to the moſt neceſſary parts 
firſt, writing, accompts, and naviga- 
tion. Accuſtom yourſelf to read eve- 


ry day ſomething. in ſome uſeful 
book: though you may not appre- 


hend it clearly at firſt, yet a ſecond 
or third pry will bring g you to the 


mean 


( 85 } 
meaning of it. When you find a paſ- 
ſage in a book that pleaſeth you, 
tranſcribe it, not to keep by you, 
but to improve your writing, and 
teach you to ſpell properly. It will 
alſo, by degrees, make writing of let- 
ters eaſy to you. I eſpecially recom- 
mend arithmetic and accompts to you, 
becauſe I have long entertained a very 

odd notion, that nine out of ten of 
the ſpendthrifts among us are occaſi- 
oned by their not knowing that there 
are no more than one hundred units 
in the number one hundred. For if 
you will not allow a prodigal, who, 
with an income of one hundred 
pounds, ſpends at the rate of four 
hundred pounds, to be ignorant how 
many ſingle pounds 00 to make up 
his income, you muſt conclude him 
to be a vile cheat and a deceiver ; yet 
there are many, eſpecially in the 
navy, extravagant young men, who 
ſeem to be too thoug! htleſs to lay 


any 


(86 J 
any deep ſchemes to defraud the friend 
who truſts them with his money. 
When you was laſt with me, I men- 
tio ned to you the benefit of learning 
French. As an officer, it is an indiſ- 
penſible qualification; therefore you 
ſhould find ſomebody in the ſhip 
that can teach you. But as ſoon as 
you are out of employment, I would 
have you learn it by grammar from a 
maſter. This will in ſome meaſure 
make up your want of education at 
ſchool, before you came to ſea. It will 
teach you your own language, and 
make you more correct in ſpeaking. 


a and writing good ſenſe. 


1, at preſent, think only of one more 
e caution. The malice, and 
the low confined turn of many of 
thoſe with whom you expect now 
to be on a footing of equality, will, no 
doubt, lay you open to diſputes. They 
will think it hard to rank with you, 
becauſe the ambition, or the Borough 

intereſt, 


intereſt, or perhaps the vices of their 
parents, enabled them, without any 
pretenſions to merit in the ſervice, 
to ſet out with the hopes of becom- 
ing officers; while you had no other 
claim but your ſervices, and never 
bo thought of the rank, till your actions, 
in the opinion of every perſon, had 
ſhewn you more than deſerving of 
it. I am not afraid of your exerting 
a proper ſpirit when occaſion calls 
ah it: but avoid diſputes as much 
as poſſible. Make your ſuperior 
„ of ſervice as eaſy to eve- 
ry body about you as you can. But 
if a diſpute 1 is unavoidable, remem- 
ber in altercation with your adver- 
fary, what you owe to your own 
character, and defile not your lips 
with ſuch language as appears even 
ſcandalous at Billingſgate. Your ad- 
verſary, I will allow, may deſerve 
bad language; but you in this owe. 
a reſpect to yourſelf, and to the 
_ rank 


8 rank 1 a gentleman, whoſe glory i * 
is to * ignorant of ſuch vulgar en- 
dowments. I heartily wiſh | 
manner of ſucceſs; anc 

regard, "Eknk; 80273956 
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